Chapter XXXVI
BURMA, SAM, ANNAM, AND MALACCA, WHICH OCCUPY
THE OTHER GREAT SOUTHERN PENINSULA OF ASIA
IHE peninsula which contains these four ancient kingdoms,
independent, semi-independent, and subject, is four times as large
as the Balkan peninsula. Burma, the first of the four when we
start from the west, enjoyed complete independence until 1885
when the English* with the general approval of the natives and the
world at large, sent the last of the local rulers into exile and an-
nexed the country and made it part of their empire. Nobody
objected much except the King himself, but he was a true repre-
sentative of a type that has no longer any reason to exist, except in
films and romances, the proverbial Oriental potentate who as a
rule was nothing but an undetected lunatic. Needless to say he
was not even a local product but an import from the north. The
peninsula as a whole has suffered a good deal from that kind of
gentry. The situation of the local mountain-ranges was chiefly
responsible. Whereas India is cut off from the north by high
mountains which run from east to west and therefore enjoys a
certain natural protection, the whole of this unfortunate peninsula
is taken up by five independent mountain ridges which run from
south to north and thereby offers almost ideal means of access to
any one wishing to move from the harsh grassland of central Asia
to the rich coast land of the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Siam
and the South China Sea. And the sort of men bred by central
Asia we have already met wherever our maps were dotted by an
abundance of ruined cities and pillaged farms*
Lest you should shed unnecessary tears over the fete of the last
of the independent Burmese potentates, know ye that in order
to celebrate his accession to the throne he had revived the good old
Asiatic custom of killing all his relatives. The Turkish sultan*
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